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LeGistaTive AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

We subjoin the 3d Conversation held by the mengbers 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, which we copy from 
the Massschusetts Ploughman : 

On Tuesday evening, the Farmers in the vicinity of 
Boston, members of the Legislature and others, held their 
third meeting in the Hall.—The Hon. Levi Lincoln pre- 
‘siding. 

The Committee of Arrangements stated that the editor 
‘of the Ploughman was appointed to open the discussion 
“of the question for the evening.— What is the best mode of 
managing grass lands? 

He rose, and said, he considered the cultivation of the 
grasses more important to New England than that of any 
vegetable whatever, not even. excepting grain for bread, 
for grain may be imported from a great distance in case of 
scarcity, but it is ruinous to transport hay so far. Hence 
catile frequently die in great numbers for want of fodder. 
When a whole district is short it is almost impossible to 
obtain a supply. \ 

He also considered the growing of grass and rearing of 
stock more lucrative, less laborious, and less exhausting 
to the soil than the growing of grain for sale. It may be 
desirable to raise a supply of both our bread stuffs and 
hay, but at present we purchase both; and if we are to 
choose between them we should prefer to be short of grain 
rather than of hay. 

We have been urged to raise here wheat to supply our 
own markets, and bounties have been granted by the state 
to encourage the culture, but such bounties should never 
be long cuoutinged. ‘They are a general lose to the pub- 
lic, and of little service to individuals. 

In regard to the kinds of grasses most suitable for us, 
he gave a decided preference to Herds-grass,* the Clovers, 
and the different kinds of Redtop grass. Other grasses 
had been recommended, and he had given some of them 
trials; but none were equal to those well known kinds. 
The Tall Meadow Oat grass had been highly recom- 
mended by eminent farmers as a substitute for herds-grass, 
but it is not equal to it. On dry soils it holds its footing 
well; it starts early and it affords more fall feed than 
herdsgrass. But the seed costs too much. He had used 
six bushels on one acre, and what he had at first purchased 
cost him three dollars per bushel. Another objection is, 
the hay is not well known in the marketand can’t be rea- 
dily sold. - Again, it ripens by the middle of June, too 
early for other kinds that grow with it. 

Egyptian Millet, too, had been highly recommended, 
though this is rather a summer grain, than a grass for fod- 
der. It grows rank in arich soil, and asnwers a good 
purpose when other crops fail, as it may be sown late.as 
July. 

+ to the kinds of land on which merchantable hay 
may be grown, the public sentiment has much changed 
within a few years ; it is found that any low bogs, which 
can be drained, can be made to produce good English 
hay. These bogs have been held the cheapest of any 
lands, yet they are found to be more productive than high- 
lands, not having been exhausted, but having been the 
depository of alluvial matter washed and blown from sur- 
rounding heights. These bogs are first drained, then par- 
ed and burned ; or planted, or buried with a suitable ma- 
terial carted on; and grass seed is sown in August or 
September. On some wet bogs fine gravelly loam will 
alone cause a large growth of English grass. On a peat 
bottom the aslies made by burning the surface give two or 
three harvests. On light puffy soils clayey loam is carted 
and compost manure is added. 








*Timothy is called Herds-grass in the East. 
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In relation to modes and time of seeding he said a :re- 
volution of importance had taken place within a short 
time. Farmers had supposed they could not turn their 
grass lands immediately to grass again without first plan- 
ting them for a couple of years to pulverize the sod com- 
pletely and thus prepare for seeding down. But now it 
is known to hundreds that one of the best modes of reno- 
vating grass lands is, to turn over the sod soon after hay- 
ing, roll well, put on compost manure and sow grass seed 
alone. 

He said there had been some dispute as to the author- 
ship of this system. He had himself practiced it for a 
aumber of years and had called it “The New System,” 
and “Our New Husbandry,” &c., not knowing but Adam, 
or Abraham, or Solomon might have tested it before. But 
his attention had been called afterwards to a number of 
the N. E. Farmer in which the Hon. Mr. Allen, sitting at 
his left hand, had tried the experiment about a dozen 
years since. And yet from what he had since seen stated, 
it might be that the Hon. gentleman himself had learned 
the plan from some old codger who was bold enough to 
make such a bolt from common practice many years ago. 

But the origin of the process was not so material as the 
process itself. All would agree that the editor of the 
Ploughman had recommended the practice more strenu- 
ously than any-farmer or writer. He still considered this 
one of the most important improvements in modern farm- 
ing, and the public are rapidly adopting it. By this course 
you can readily convert low and heavy lands, too 
low to be planted, into excellent mowi And when the 
wild grasses have crept in, you hayqpnly to turn them to 
manure with the plough, and seed again. ‘Tie buried sod 
will keep the land light one year longer than if it had been 
rotted before seeding. 

August seeding he had found much safer than the old 
English mode of sowing grass seed with spring grain. 
The latter mode proved better in England than here. It 
succeeded too on moist hills, as in Worcester county. 
But on our dry plains when we sow grass with grain in 
the spring we lose the grass by letting in the hot sun in 
August, suddenly, on reaping the grain ; it is summer kil- 
led. Oats, particularly, so shade the grouud that a remo- 
val of the whole growth, in a dry time, is very often fatal 
to the grass. 

Tue Hon. M. Atuen, of Pembroke, rose and said, he 
loved the grass fields, he loved to play on the grass. He 
couid run or walk on the green turf and always delighted 
in it. His first attempts at farming were procuring man- 
ures for grass lands. Afterwards he procured a plough 
and with that prepared his land for grass. He observed 
what E. Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, had said on turning 
over greensward and planting on it, keeping the sod down 
till the land was laid down again. 

As to what the first speaker had said about his learning 
from “an old codger,” he said it was true, he did see an 
old gentleman of Hanover, who first informed him of his 
practice of turning the greensward and seeding on the fur- 
row with grass in August. He said he had tried it himself 
and it succeeded beyond his expectation. He laid down 
one field in this way in 1826, and it now bears a burthen 
of two tons to the acre by a little dressing once in two 
years. He thought it unimportant to inquire into the ori- 
gin of the practice, but he was well satisfied it is a very 
good practice. 

Mr. A. said herdsgrass is his favorite; he finds it is ea- 
sily managed and is not so liable as other kinds to heat 
in the mow. Itis a popular kind of hay and is readily 
sold in the market. He dresses his grasslands once in 
two years, soon after haying, with materials of a nature 
opposite to the soil which they are applied to; that is, 
sand with clay, and clay with sand, &c. He gathers all 
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kinds of materials, and makes as much coinpost as he can 
find time to make. 

For 40 years, and ever since he commenced farming, 
he sold off of his farm 5-7ths of the hay he has made, as 
nearly as he can judge, and he thinks his farm grows bet- 
ter and better. He is sorry to sell off so much hay, but 
necessity has compelled him to do it, As he has not 
kept much stock he has labored to secure their man- 
ure and to increase the quantity as muchas possible. He 
said he agreed with the first speaker on seeding in August, 
he found it much safer than seeding in the spring with 
grain. [Here Mr. Allen stopped on account of the expir- 
ation of the quarter hour, the time allotted to each speak- 
er, after the opening of the quegtion. He was urged to 
proceed and the rules were suspended for the purpose, 
but he declined and said it was better to be short.—Ed.] 

Rev. Mr. Sanger, of Dover, said he had visited the last 
speaker, had seen his farm and admired the improvements 
made onit. And he would invite all the audience to go 
and see it—go and learn how much improvement may be 
made with but little outlay—not that he would send too 
many visitors at once to the gentleman’s house without 
his leave. 

As to the new mode of seeding he could say but little 
of its origin. It may have been practiced in early times. 
Who knows? The art of printing is said to have been 
known a great many years before it was introduced to 
Europe ; that does not deteriorate its value. 

The President, Hon. Mr. Lincoln, said there is another 
branch of grass husbandry that hds not been named. . It 
is a question whether we enrich pastare lands by stocking 
them. He would inquire what is the best‘mode of res- 
toring worn out pastures. Graziers are in the habit of 
feeding eatly and late. You have heard it said “pastures 
are running out”—some say the contrary. Is it overfeed- 
ing that makes these lands deteriorate ? et 

He has a pasture with blueberry and other bushes in it 
which has been ploughed but once since he hadit. This 
has been improving till within two years. He had tried 
the English mode of scarifying with a roller filled with 
projecting spikes. He had also tried harrowing early in 
the fall and applying a cheap dressing, sowing no seed. 
He had improved the pasture greatly in this way. He 
thought harrowing the ground as useful as scarifying. He 
asked if there is any better mode of renovating old pas- 
tures ? 

Mr. Gleason, the member from Wayland, asked if the 
gentleman’s soil was a dry one. He had made an experi- 
ment on his farm of harrowing without top dressing and 
was disappointed. He had tried ploughing and liked it. . 
He ploughs in June, sows rye on the furrow and harrows 
it in, then feeds the rye till the first of September, when 
he sows rye again and grass seed and lets cattle feed it in 
the fall and through the next season. He resorts to the 
woods for materials to make manure—prefers soil to straw 
to mix with with horse manure, but uses sand, peat muck, 
and almost any material to cover his cowyard. He puts 
one kind into one part of his yard and another kind into 
another part, so as to be able to adapt his manures to the 
soil. 

Mr. Sanger said he believed almost any thing might be 
turned to manare except Junk botiles.— They are good for 
nothing at the present day. 

Hon. Mr. Foot, of Berkshire, spoke of a man who con- 
verted the necks of bottles to manure, first grinding them 
fine. 

Mr: Bridgman, of Belcherton, was glad to hear that 
bottles may be so used. Grass may now be grown where 
we formerly supposed it could not. Drain off the water 
and you may have good English. He can now cut two 
tons per acre on land that formerly bore nothing. He 
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thought lands had suffered by too close cropping. “The 
New Husbandry” had not been practiced much in Bel- 
chertown..” But last August he had made a trial of it and 
the grass took well, He wished to know how people 
had succeeded In sowing among corn in July. 

Mr. Fay, of Southboro’, said he was bred to farming 
and he thought the meetings of farmers useful. He had 
invited.a friend to come. with him to night, but he was 
afraid of book farming. For himself he could say he had 
been aided by reading on the subject. His friend might 
laugh and say, experience is more valuable than books ; 
—he wanted books and papers to learn the experience of 
others. He had changed his mode of farming much with- 
in ten years. 

Mr. F. carries compost on to his grasslands early in 
autumn and spreads immediately. He ploughs his up- 
lands ‘seven inches deep for planting, and thus kills all the 
bushes. August is his best month for seeding down. 
Gets the rocks out of his low land, level, and sows grass 
seed. Mows 7 yearsin succession; uses plaster on high 
lands. 

The President inquired ifthe stubble of grain is not 
ploughed in, and the land seeded down in August. 

Mr. Allen said he and others had practiced this in pre- 
ference to sowing grass and grain together in the spring. 

He ploughs as soon as he can after haying. As to pas- 
ture lands, his are different from the Worcester pastures ; 
they are not poached so much by cattle. Scarifying may 
answer on lands. that are wet and springy. But plough- 
ing among his trees he pteferred to scarifying. - A gentle- 
man on his Jeft had spoken of leaving aftermath untouched 
after haying, but he did not find it of service; he had tried 
this for many years, but the swath continually diminished. 
Afterwards he made it a rule to mow off the rowen and 
he found he increased his harvest. 

As to burning the surface to subdue the land, he doubt- 
ed; he knew of a man who said, fires in meadows are 
like revolutions in government, they are apt to go too far. 

his was a remark of Fisher Ames, who was ultra against 

urning. When there is water in the ditches, there. is no 
danger. You need not fear exbausting.a peat soil that is 

10 feet deep, though yow bura'the-surface—Ed.] Mr. A. 
said he had seen the,improvements made on Mr. Fay’s 
farm.—Rocks enough had been dug and removed to build 
a State House. 

WJ. W. Proctor, Esq. of Danvers, said many farmers of 
Ipswich harrow after haying, end sow grass seed. Some 
sow clover in July among corp. Daniel Putnam had 
practised it with success. Gen.-Sutton of Danvers, also 
Hon. D. P. King, had practised what is called by some 
Phinney’s method of seeding down (the New;Husbandry.) 
Gen. S. had sold from his farm 600 or 700 dp!lars’ worth 
annually, besides paying all expenses. 

Mr. J. Breck said he had walked over Gen. Sutton’s 
farm, and was surprised to see the quantiy, of manure he 
had made from 8 head of catile. He sells off all the first 
growth ofhay, and keeps his stock on the second growth. 

* Mr. Page, of New Bedford, said he found there was a 
great diversity of practice in regard to the quantity of hay- 
seed sown on an acre. Mr, Allen said farmers seldom 
put on too much. He sows 14 qis. of herds-grass per 
acre——8 to 10 lbs. of clover—no.clover in Augusi—more 
op poor ground than on gich. 

"Mr. Earle, of Worcester, thought more seed should 
be sown than farmers generally sow.—When he was a 
Jad he was set to sowing a field. He sowed half, and his 
farther the other half. _He soon found his seed would 
not hold out; he had sowed twice as much as was put 
on the other part. But the harvest was much heavier 
where the seed was thick, and this strip continued jo yield 
best for 5 or 6 years. 


Mr. §. Cole thought it would be proper to inquire how 


mpch lime was drawn away from a cow pasture io the, 


course of 60 or S0.years, by means of the milk which the 
cows gave? He said there was much lime in milk, and 
by finding out how much, we might know how much 
lime ought to be returned back again to the pasture. 

Hon, Mr. Foot said his position this evening would 
answer to his name; an engagement had prevented his 
being op with the other members. Jt was late, but he 
would say a word on Irrigation. He thought there were 
many farms that might be. much improved by turning 
refuse water over them, and at Jittle expense. Last sea- 
son he saw a field that was made to increase its burthen 
two tons per acre, with one dollar’s worth of Jabor to 
urn the water, 





i 





[We are obliged to omit much that was said, for want 
of room.—Ed.! 

The meeting, at 9, was adjourned to Tuesday next, at 
7 P. M. precisely, Subject for Discussion, Indian Corn. 





From the Cambridge Chronicle. 
Dorcuester (Mp.) Farmer’s Crus. 

The President, Dr. Josern E. Muse submitted to the 
Club, amongst other things two articles, of much interest 
to the Club. Ist. The probable practicability, from a 
case he referred to, that a cow may be made to furnish rich 
milk for successive years without calf—2nd. Some re- 
marks, on a new method of preparing Poudrette, cheap 
and readily made. 

On motion, Resolved by the Club, that the President, 
Dr. Muse, be requested to favor them with a copy of the 
two aforesaid articles, read before them to day, for publica- 
tion in the next Cambridge Chronicle, inasmuch as the 
subjects, are each of much importance, and calculated to 
induce further enquiry, and profitable experiment. 


For the Dorchester Farmer’s Club. 

The question how long a cow will continue to give 
milk, from the time of calving, has engaged the attention 
of the English Farmers, and writers, as one of much in- 
terest :—In town and country it is desirable to preserve a 
good milker at the: pail, as long as possible, without inter- 
ruption; and various means have been tried for the pur- 

ose, and have failed. 

Prof. Johnston of England who had every opportunity 
of information on this subject, from the best dairy estab- 
lishments in that country, celebrated for its fine cattle, 
says “that in ten months, cows would become altogether, 
or nearly dry,” and thatif some few be found, that do not 
go dry throughout the year, they must be considered ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

Now, my present object, is, to report an extraordinary 
exception to this rule, which has occurred, near us, and 
is well authenticated by the owner, of whom I made 
particular enquiry; and he declares the fact to have occur- 
red, and to be — under his personal knowl- 
edge. 

The case is with a cow of Sam’l. Lecomte’s, Esq. Sen’r., 
and one of our ordinary country breed, which not having 
had a calf, or been in calf, for the last five years, has con- 
tinued, uninterruptedly, to give a good supply of milk 
throughoyt that period, and so continues at the present 
time—giving now, by actual measurment, made under his 
own eye, at my request, eight quarts of rich milk, daily ; 
and he believes there has been no abatement, except what 
usually occurs in the winter season. 

This case is worthy of record, as a singular phenom- 
enon; and it may be, that by a fair experiment, this use- 
ful occugrence may be produced with other cows in gen- 
eral-—Prof. Johuston to the contrary notwithstanding. 

1 will further call your attention to a very important 
discovery, recently made by the celebrated Dumas; and 
reported by him at the Royal academy of Sciences, at Paris, 
on an improvement in the manufacture of Poudrette :—this 
report, J received and read some months ago, and have 
mislaid, or lost it—tho’ the subject was so impressive, 
that,J have a full recollection of it. 

The purport of his research was to discover some cheap, 
and expeditious method, of disinfecting the night soil, and 
converting it into the highly valued and costly manure, 
called Poudrette ; which, from the heretofore tedious, and 
difficult preparation, has commanded, in the city of New 
York, where it is | believe exclusively manufactured, in 
this country, fifty cents per bushel, besides the expenses of 
freight, and barrels, to distant places. 

This new method is simply through the agency of sul- 
phate of Iron—a cheap article, that may be bought, I pre- 
sume, for abouta dollar and a half per hundred pounds. 

By a solution of this metallic salt, to be incorporated 
with the material, to be acted upon, the offensive odour 
is dispelled ;—the rationale is thisy;—the gases escaping 
from the offensive body, are ammoniacal gas, with sul- 
pher, phosphorus, and hydrogen,—the other gas develop- 
ed—“Carbonic,” does not contribute to the odour,—the 
metallic salt consists of sulphuric acid and Jron; hence, 
by the influence of their chemical relations, the sulphuric 
acid unites the ammoniacal gas, and renders it, fixed and 
inodorous, in the form of sulphate af ammonia,—the sul- 


\ 
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phur—phosphorus—and hydrogen, the «ther sources of 
offensive odour, unite with the iron of the salt, makin 
hydro sulphuret and phosphuret, of iron, w:hich is also 
inodorous, and thus, changing oldgbodies, into :.eW forms. 
and affording an instructive example of the infin.itelyr e 
volving circuit of all organic nature. If the alchen.\ists of 
old are not rivalled in their transmutation of the co.araer 
metals into gold; yet, we have the transmutation of ¢ 
nuisance, and a fatal source of disease, into a substance 
inoffensive, and capable of producing without limits, that 
precious metal. 

It will be understood, too, that all decomposing animal 
bodies, and indeed, all organic materials, ina state of pute 
rescence, will be subject to the same chemical laws, and 
be disinfected, by fixing for agricultural purposes, and not 
dissipating their nutritive gases. 

With regard to this discovery, I have made some prac. 
tical experiments, to inform myself of its truth or error— 
the results have been highly favorable. 

In New York, and elsewhere, the process for makin 
Poudrette, has been, to expose the putrescent substance to 
the air, mixed with earth, or lime, and finally dried until 
the smell is lost; when it is sold under the name of 
Poudrette,—and it is even then, a valuable manure: but 
it is quite obvious, that under this process, the carbonates 
and phosphates alone, fixed by the lime, are left, as its 
only valuable components,—the earth and lime, used to 
cleanse and to dry it, will not combine with, and fix the 
ammoniacal gas, but, on the contrary, they will accelerate 
the escape of this gas, the richest constituent of the man- 
ure, and leave it comparatively feeble in its effects, as a 
vegetable nutriment. 

The members of the “Dorchester Farmer’s Club,” gen- 
erally—might confer a benefit on the community, as well 
as on themselves, by testing, and establishing the impor. 
tant fact, alledged by Dumas,—which, it would seem 
from the reasons offered above, are probably true; and, if 
true, inestimably valuable, in the promotion of health, and 
profit, to the citizen, as well as to the Farmer;—by con- 
centrating, and fixing the noxious gases, incessantly gen- 
erated, and diffused from decomposing organic bodies; 
and thus purifying the atmosphere; and at the same time, 
forming new combinations, unoffending to health, or per- 
ception; and conducive to the wealth, and gratification of 
all who may chose to appropriate and participate of the 
proffered fruits. Josern E. Muse. 

January si, 1845 





MANAGEMENT oF Povuttry. 


Poultry are subject to a variety of diseases, but nearly 
all of a serious nature are attributable to the effects of 
climate or want of care or skill.—Pip is caused by a want 
of clean water, or by drinking dirty water in dry weather. 
Cure—remove the white blister found upon the tongue, 
and wash it with warm vinegar and water—feeding the 
bird for a few days with soaked bran and lettuce; or eab- 
bage chopped very fine. 

-Flux is cured by pills of the yolk ofan egg boiled hard, 
mixed with bruised hemp seed, or boiled barley diluted 
with wine. 

Costiveness, the reverse of the former, is cured by giv- 
ing them beet root chopped fine or bran and water witha 
little honey mixed. 

Vermin may be destroyed by fumigating the roots with 
brimstone, 

Scab and iteh are cured by feeding them with moist 
bran. 

Cramp is caused by co!d and damp. When afflicted, 
the birds should not be allowed to roost out of doors, and 
the roost should be well secured and warm—rub the legs 
and feet with a little fresh butter. 

Abscess frequently comes upon the rump, and is caused 
by heat of blood, or torpid stomach, which corrupts the 
mass of blood. Open the abscess and press out the mat- 
ter. Feed them with chopped beet root or lettuce, with 
some bran mixed, moistened with honey, or molasses 
and water. 

Fowls should not be allowed to roost in very large 
numbers together, but where great quantities are raised, 
they should be kept in flocks of not more than one hun- 
dred. They should be kept very cleanly. 

Warmth, with freedom from damp, is the great secretin 
the care of fowls. Their food should be frequently chang- 
ed, and green food often mixed with their meal, shorts, or 
bran. Indian meal and molasses and water will fatten 





poultry faster than any other food. Cinders should be 
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gifted for them to roll in, which will free them from ver- 
min, and they should never be without a supply of clean 
water for drinking. 

Never give them warm or hot food, which causes them 
to become crop bound. Hemp and buckwheat, or wheat 
occasionally, are good stimulants. 

So far as food is concerned, every farmer’s wife through- 
out the country knows what is proper.—One great danger 
arises from their voracity of appetite inducing them to eat 
too much of food too nutricious for their delicate diges- 
tive organs, whereby they become sickly, or what is com- 
monly called crop bound. Simple as the remedy for this 
evil may appear, it is somewhat difficult to put in prac- 
tice where large numbers are fed together. 

As regards attention to cleanliness, and their other 
common wants, such as regularity of feeding, and an abun- 
dant supply of pure water, nothing need be said; they 
can scarcely live, certainly not flourish, without these 
necessary requirements being strictly attended to. 

Under, however, the best arrangement, and the greatest 
precautions nsed against their various ailments, many will 

rish. It is a truth, however, that almost all the diseas- 
es of poultry arises from atmorpheric causes. 

With respect to medical treatment, applied to the dis- 
ease of poultry, but little regarding its efficacy is known. 
The nostrums and mode of treatment adopted through- 
out the country, together with the great part of what has 
been written upon the subject, is a farrago of nonsense and 
absurdity.—If shelter, warmth, food, and cleanliness, con- 
genial to their habits, will not preserve them in health, 
but little reliance can be placed upon medicine. 

Great care is necessary to protect poultry from the 
ravages of the skunk, the muskrat, the fox, and other ani- 
mals, who possess a taste so refined as to prefer chickens 
to coarser food. And to insure complete success on a 
large scale, suitable buildings shuld be provided. 

A close room, which should be made to exclude the 
wintry frosts, and also admit the balmy breeze of summer, 
should be provided for the machines, and should be kept 
as an eccaleobion hall. From this hall passages should 
lead to other rooms less tight and substantial, and many 
of them provided with rooms. As the birds grow they 
should by degrees be moved along, until after six weeks, 
or thereabouts, they will have an open yard with roosting 
places undera shed. In this manner, by keeping them 
in flocks of one or two hundred, and changing their roost- 
ing places frequently. by keeping them clean, &c., there 
will be no difficulty in raising any number per annum, 
provided no old fowls are kept on the premises. With 
suitable conveniences there will be less trouble in raising 
one hundred thousand a year, than in raising one hundred 
without them. 

To a successful rearing, therefore, of a large number of 
birds by artificial means, the only required essentials are, 
a sufficient number of these machines; suitable buildings; 
warmth and protection from dampness ; proper food; and 
a careful attention to cleanliness in all respects, An estab- 
lishment so constructed and so conducted cannot fail to 
pay an immense profit to its proprietor. 

The best food for chickens until three or four days old 
is eggs, either stale or fresh, boiled hard and cut into very 
small pieces. After which, meal wet up, and hommony 
dry. As they grow older, the feed should be varied, and 
they should have more or less green food, like lettuce, 
cabbage, endive, &c., chopped fine, and mixed with their 
meal ; and loppered milk and bonny-clabber is most ex- 
cellent. Cold boiled potatoes, fresh meat, crusts of bread 
soaked, and many other things usually thrown to the pigs, 
are excellent and profitable food for all kinds of gallina- 
ceous fowls.—Mickle’s Treatise on Poultry. 





From the Maine Cultivator. 
Oreanic ELEMENTS. 

All plants are composed principally of the four organic 
elements, yet the relative proportion in which these are 
found to exist, varies considerably. in different plants. 
While they are all alike indispensably necessary in the 
Nutrition and maturation of all vegetables, they are by no 
means necessary in an equal degree. In most crops when 
artificially cried, an analysis of the solid substance re- 
maining, usually gives from forty to fifty per cent. of car- 
bon, nearly or quite half their weight, while the oxygen 
Constitutes about thirty-three per cent., the hydrogen five 
and the nitrogen seldom more than two anda half. This 
is very hearly the relative proportions in which these 
substances exist in most of the farm products used ex- 





tensively for the support of animal life. In one thousand 
parts of the following substances, their proportions are as 
follows :— 


ess ; 

¢6¢c°o —_ 
pal a s ui 
£23 » #. ¢g 8 
° S$ 5 88 38 2 85 8 
m 6 629 f Bn « 
Carbon 507 507 494 471 465 455 458 441 
Hydrogen 66 64 658 56 61 57 50 58 
Oxygen 389 367 350 349 401 431 387 439 
Nitrogen 38 22 70 24 42 34 15 12 
Ash 40 28 100 31 23 90 950 
1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 


The quantity of water present in most vegetables is 
generally large. Exposed to a temperature of 230° Fah- 
renheit, the loss was as follows, viz :— 


1000 parts of Potatoes lost 722 parts of water. 
“ of Wheat — 166 do. 

« of Hay — 158 do. 

“ of Aftermath Hay —136t0140 do. 

* of Oats — 151 do. 

* of Clover Seed — 112 do. 

ad of Peas a= 86 do. 


In reference to the form or state of combination in which 
these organic elements minister to the nutrition and 
growth of plants, we will refer the curious reader to the 
able lecture of Professor Johnstone on this subject—an 
extract of which we give below. 

“ Neither of these elementary bodies is likely to enter 
directly, or in a simple state, into the circulation of plants. 
The former (carbon) being a solid substance, and in- 
soluble in water, cannot obtain admission into the pores 
of the roots, the only part of the plants with which, in 
nature, itcannotcome in contact. The latter (hydrogen) 
does not occur either in the atmosphere or in the soil in 
any appreciable quantity, and hence, in its simple state, 
forms no part of the food of plants.—Oxygen and _ nitro- 
gen, again, both exists in the atmosphere in the gaseous 
state, and the former is known to be inhaled, under cer- 
tain conditions, by the leaves of plants. Nitrogen may 
also in the like manner be absorbed by the leaves of liv- 
ing plants, but if so, it is in a quantity so small as to have 
hitherto escaped detection. The two latter substances 
(oxygen and nitrogen) are also slightly soluble in water, 
and, besides being inhaled by the leaves, may occasional- 
ly be absorbed in minute quantity along with the water 
taken in by the roots.—But by far the largest proportion 
of these two elementary bodies, and the whole of the 
carbon and hydrogen which find their way into the inte- 
rior of the plants, have previously entered into a state of 
mutual combination—forming what are called distinctive 
chemical compounds, Before describing the nature and 
constitution of these compounds, it will be proper to ex- 
plain, 1° the constitution of the atmospliere in which 
plants live, and, 2° the nature of chemical combination 
and the laws by which it is regulated.” 





Tue ArtTIcHoKE.—Several trials which we have 
known made with this root, indicate that it is one of the 
most valuable for stock, which can be cultivated. A few 
years ago, a gentleman of our acquaintance planted a small 
patch of rich ground with them. The produce was at 
the rate of 1,200 bushels per acre. Thev were princi- 
pally. harvested by hogs, which were turned in and al- 
lowed to root them up as their appetite prompted. They 
gained well, with no other food, while the artichokes 
lasted. A great advantage of this root is, that it will lie 
in the ground without injury all winter. 

Mr. Thomas Noble, of Massillon, gave us a brief ac- 
count of a trial with artichokes, made by him the past 
season. In April, 1843, he planted two acres with this 
vegetable. The ground was of a medium quality. The 
artichokes were planted in rows 2410 3 feet apart—using a 
little more seed than is commonly used in planting pota- 
toes. As soon as the frost was out of the ground last spring 
(1841)the digging ofthem was begun and continued as the 
stock required. The produce of the two acres was 1500 bu- 
shels. ‘They are principally fed to sheep, though some 
were given to cattle, horses, and hogs. All animals ate 
them well, seeming to prefer them to turnips. While the 
sheep werebeing fed with them,they were pastured on grow- 
ing wheatand clover. The shepherd thought the. wheat 





and clover was sufficient for them, as there was a full 
* bite,” and he accordingly discontinued the artichokes. 
The ewes “fell off” in their milk, and the lambs soon 
showed that they were not doing sowell: The artichokes 
were again given, and they soon did as well as ever. 

Mr. Noble also used the tops for fodder. He cut them 
in October, just before the frost came, dried and housed 
them. They were fed to the stock in winter, and were 
preferred to corn fodder. 

Mr. N. is so well pleased with artichokes, that he is 
raising them this year on a large scale. They require but 
little cultivation ; it being only necessary to keep the 
ground clear of weeds till the artichokes get a good start. 

Mr. ‘T. M. Johnson, of Greensboro,’ Alabama, lately in- 
formed us, that he is this year growing 30 acres of arti- 
chokes. He considers them the most profitable vegetable 
he can raise. In that climate they can be dug any time 
in the winter. 

There are several varieties of antichokes, but that cal- 
led the Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) is con- 
sidered the best. From the fibres of the tops or stems, a 
cordage is sometimes manufactured in some part of Eu- 
rope—Alb. Cult. 





On Plowing Old Pasture Lands.—With the consent 
of the proprietor, two pieces of old pasture were plowed 
last spring, in the parish in which | reside, and sown with 
oats in the usual way. The produce of the first piece is 
estimated at 70 bushels per statute acre; the second piece 
produced 64 bushels per acre; and I have no doubt of 
the successful cropping of this land for a series of years, 
in the hands of the present good managing tenant. A part 
of this field, containing about fourteen acres, remained un- 
plowed, and was not stocked in the spring, but mown for 
hay in July. The whole produce was only about five 
tons, and but little herbage grew afterwards. It is easy 
to see the relative position of the occupier with regard to 
these two pieces of land, without going to figures. 

It may be said the excessive drought that lasted so long 
in the summer, caused the failure of the grass land. This 
is fully conceded—and the fact strengthens the evidence 
in favor of plowing, inasmuch as it gives the farmer a 
greater control over the elements. By plowing deep, 
pulverizing, and stirring the soil, he can render it capable 
both to attract and retain moisture, and enable the young 
plants to resist in a great measure, the effects of excessive 
heat or excessive rain. In this description of land, there 
has been an accumulation of vegetable matter going on for 
generations, all of which, by a course like that pursued in 
the above case, might easily be converted into food for 
man.— Thos. Underwood, in Northampton ( Eng.) Mer. 





Important Improvement in Cotton Spinning.—F rancis 
McCully, an American by birth, and from his infancy a 
resident of the town of Paterson in New Jersey, where he 
has been engaged in the construction of machinery, (says 
the N. Y. Evening Post,) has recently made an important 
simplification in the process of spinning cotton. He has 
invented an improvement of the machine called a Throstle, 
which we are told by competent judges is likely to work ~ 
a great revolution in the cotton manufacturing business. 
The new process requires less than half the power requi- 
red by the ordinary machine, takes less oil, dispenses 
with the use of bands, makes a smaller amount of waste, 
enables one person to attend a larger number of spindles, 
yet with all its economy in these several respects, produ- 
ces more yarn and of a better quality. A small model of 
the invention, containing about 132 spindles, is now and 
has been for several weeks in operation at the factory of 
Gen. Godwin, in Paterson, where its utility and success 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of all the practi- 
cal men who have seen it at work. Mr. McCully, the 
inventor, has already secured patents for his machine in 
England, France, Belgium, Mexico, and this country, and 
is likely to realize a considerable fortune as well as exten- 
sive fame as a mechanician, by his ingenuity. 





Prevention of the Fly in Sheep.—tI have heard that an 
excellent way of preventing sheep being struck with the 
fly, is to mix train-oil and sulphur to a moderately thick 
substance, and then occasionally apply it with a brush 
down the back of each animal, during the season that the 
fly is about.—M. A. S. [The plan will very frequently 
succeed in preventing the attack of the fly, but a more 
simple and effectual method is the occasional application 
of coarse whale-oil.|—London Ag. Gaz. 
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GF-We are now forwarding bills to subscribers who are 
indebted to us, and we respectfully request that they will 
give prompt attention thereto. Postmasters who may re- 
ceive bills for collection, will confer a favor upon us by 
placing them in the hands of some suitable person, if in- 
convenient to give them their personal attention. And we 
would here take occasion to tender our thanks for the ve- 
ry kind attention paid to our interests by very many gen- 
tlemen connected with the Post Office department. 





GUANO—pronounced by the Peruvians Huano. 

The slowness of the sale of the few cargoes of Guano 
which have yet been imported into the United States, is to 
be attributed to—what? It cannot be to the want of all 
evidence short of personal experience, of its wonderful ef- 
ficacy ; because if any credit is to be put in the united 
testimony, of a great number of witnesses, in England ; 
no doubt can be entertained of the efficiency of this ma- 
nure, and the great increase of every species of crop to 
which it has been applied in that country; and it has 
been applied to all sorts of crops and under every variety 
of circumstance—Some perhaps will say, it may answer 
in the moister climate of England, but will not probably, 
in the more arid one of the United States—Well, but how 
is it in Peru, where the climate is still dryer than ours, 
Guano is their universal dependance ?—No; it cannot be 
for want of evideuce of its adaptation either to our crops, 
our soil, or our climate; for here, in our country, a3 far 
as experiments have been made, and results made known, 
the action of Guano has been as striking as in other coun- 
tries—Some, nay many of these experiments have been 
published—The hesitation to make more universal use 
of this extraordinary substance must arise then from, ei- 
ther want of means to buy—or from the great difficulty 
that is always found, in diffusing generally, a knowledge 
of the existence and virtues of a new article, like this ; or 
it may arise from that natural hesitation, which is salu- 
tary when not carried too far, which farmers are prone 
to entertain, about being the first to lay out the little mo- 
ney they have, on new things ; but is the reluctance eith- 
er rational or praiseworthy, where the evidence of the 
usefulness of the thing recommended, seems in al] human 
caleulation, to be so undeniable, and where a small trial 
at least, say of two or three hundred pounds, may be 
made, on. one acre of land, at a hazard, if there be any 
hazard, of losing only two or three dollars?—Some of 
the most thoughtful, discreet, well judging men that we 
know of, afier the best opportunities of judging, both on 
volumes of printed evidence in England, and on repeated 
experiments here, believe and maintain, that Guano, 
bought at $3 a hundred, and applied to land at the rate 
of 300 pounds to the acre, is cheaper than barn yard ma- 
nure, were that given to the farmer, if he had to haul it 
a few miles. 

In his discourse, delivered by Mr. Sxinner at Wil- 
mington, he gives the following comparative estimate as 
furnisbed by Mr. Peasants, an extensive horticulturist, 
of the soundest character and judgment, residing within 
2 or 3 miles of Petersburg, Virginia : 

Manure—Cost of 30 wagon loads at 25c. $7.50 


_ Hanling the same 10 days, at 
1 50 .per-day, for team and 
driver, | 15.00 


Carting.out and spreading on 
; 1 acre, with horse and cart, 3.00—$25.50 
Bones—30 bushels bone dust.at 55c. 16 50 
Expense of hauling.& application, 1.50—¢15.00 
Guano—300 Ibs. at $3 per hundred, 00 
Expense of spreading, 1.00—¢ 10.00 


In all localities where manure is higher than the price 
stated in the preceding estimate (and in how few is it not?) 
and the distance to be hauled greater, the contrast will be 
so much the greater. 


More recently, to wit, late in January, (last month) Mr. 
S. received from the same respectable authority, a letter 
from which the following is an extract : 

“I have been to-day to observe the progress of a guano 
“experiment on wheat—The guano was applied soon after 
“the wheat began to come through the ground, at various 
“rates from 100 to 300 pounds to the acre. The effect 
“is moststriking. Though the whole field is good, yet 


“the guanoed part is fully three times better, and the dif- 
“ference is greater every week.” 


It would betray a degree of obstinacy, little less to be 
censured and far less amiable than overweening creduli- 
ty, not to admit that Guano has generally, on most crops 
which immediately succeed its application, a most saluta- 
ry and fertilizing agency—but it is quite reasonable to in- 
quire, with apprehensive caution, whether and how long, 
its action will endure? There has not been sufficient 
time yet in England to settle this question definitively, 
much less has there been in this country. 

The following article copied from an English paper may 
be deemed worthy of the space it will occupy. 

We cannot close these hasty remarks without exhorting 
all cultivators of Tobacco, to purchase a small quantity, 
if it-be only enough to apply to their plant beds, by which 
it is confidently believed from experiments last year in 
Maryland, that it will prove a complete protection against 
the fly, and a good supply of plants may be thus invaria- 
bly insured, and a few hundred weight to try on tobacco 
in field, on corn and other crops, putting it, in all cases of 
planted crops, around the root of the plants. 

We should not have ventured to devote so much space 
to a subject which some may think somewhat hacknied, 
if the season were notso near at hand for the trials which, 
if it be only to save time, ought every where to be made, 
with guano on spring crops. 

To all those who are not familiar with the subject, it 
may be well briefly to advise them, that after very nume- 
rous experiments in England, the Peruvian Guano contin- 
ues to maintain its superiority in the public estimation, o- 
ver the African, as indicated by the difference in price— 
the African being quoted at last accounts at £5 to £5 5s. 
and the Peruvian at £10 to £10 10s. per ton. With this 
item in the way of information for what it may be worth, 
and leaving the farmer to choose between them, we sub- 
mit the following. 


Tue PeERMANENCY oF GUANO As A MANURE. 


This is a subject of great importance at present, when 
the importation of this manure is going on to a large ex- 
tent, and when the propriety of using it,and extending its 
use, must be occupying the attention of farmers in all 
parts of thecountry. Many of the best practical agricul- 
turists in this neighbourhood, have long been satisfied of 
the permanent advantage of guano to the land. At the 
Highland Society’s competition at Glasgow, in October, 
for seed wheat, Mr. Lome Campbell, of Roseneath, who 
gained the £10 prize for white wheat, exhibited five vari- 
eties from his farm, the average weight of which was 653 
lbs. per bushel. The Chevalier wheat, weighing 65 Ibs. 
was after turnips raised upon guano and although sown as 
late as 23d December, was the heaviest crop on the farm. 
At a recent meeting of the Rhin Farmer’s Club, and other 
agriculturists, held at Drumore, when Mr. M’Culloch, of 
Auchness, factor to Colonel McDowall, of Logan, occupi- 
ed the chair, the same subject was discussed by those pre- 
sent. The chairman Mr. M:Culloch, said,—In 1842 | 
applied to turnips on three different plots of ground, which 
were.all contiguous, to the first guano, at the rate of four 
ewt. per acre—to the second, bone manure, at the rate of 
30bushels—and, to the third, good farm-yard manure, at 
about 20 tons per acre. ‘The crop grown upon guaito 





brairded first, and was singled four days sooner than ‘the 
other,and continued throughout the whole season, to have a 





—<$<—> 
more Juxuriant appearance; and when weighed, were about 
one sixth heavier than those grown upon bones, and about. 
one fifth heavier than those upon dung. And the oat crop: 
upon the guano was superior in quality, ac™4 the quantity” 
of grain and straw was greater than upon eith,*t of the oth- 
er two plots, and now I can distinguish no dih. tence be- 
twixt the grasses in quantity and quality. : 

So far as [ could judge from the foregoing, ada. Mr. 
M‘C., guano, as a permanent manure, has exceeded ™Y 
most sanguine expectations. Following up the matter .°8 
a sow-oal, having manured the green crop with guano, 
Mr. M‘C, said he found his oats after a guano green-crop, 
decidedly superior to the sow-out of other manuring. The 
oats after bone manure were lightest. His pasture, after gua- 
ano green cropping, was an equally good and thick sole 
of grass to any other. 

Mr. M‘Bride, Balkeer, having had occasion to make 
similar trials and experiments with Mr. M‘Culloch, cor- 
roborated his views. Mr. Anderson, Drumore, stated that 
he had grown potatoes with guano, at the rate of 4 cwt, 
per acre, which yielded him as good a crop as potatoes 
put in with fifty cart loads of sea-weed, and twenty cart 
loads of good farm-yard manure. His wheat crop was as 
good after guano manuring as after ordinary manuring; 
his sow-out was also as good, the pasture affording an e- 
qually good sole of grass with guano, as the ordinary 
manure did. He had also tried nitrate of soda, soot, gyp- 
sum, and guano, as a top dressing for grass, and, on the 
whole, he thought guano the best, and equally cheap. Mr, 
M‘Culloch had tried guano also as a top dressing for pas- 
ture land; the effect was rapid and great. Both these gentlee 
men recommended the practice of forcing on a portion of 
the hay land with guano early in the spring, as a great 
benefit to horses and cattle, for feeding in the house, after 
the turnip has become scarce and fibry. A small patch 
and a small quantity of guano, will suffice to raise very 
early a quantity of good grass; and the second crop, or 
after cut, will be as heavy and productive as ever, while 
the permanent pasture will be greatly benefitted.—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

Copied from the Sheffield & Rotherham (Eng.) Independent of De- 
cember 21st, 1844. 


Since the above was in type, our eye has rested upon the 
following item, in the Liverpool Mail of 7th Dec. last : 

“ The Right Hon. Lord Moyston, who has tested the ef- 
ficacy of Guano, on his extensive farm at Pengwern, both 
as a fertilizer, and for purposes of permanent improvement, 
has ordered a ship load of this valuable manure to be con- 
signed to him at the Foryd.” 


§$The reader is referred to an advertisement in another 
column of this paper, by which it will be seen that the 
agents have further reduced the prices of their Peruvian 
Guano, and we think we hazard nothing in saying that 
the prices are such as cannot fail to give general satisfac- 
tion to agriculturists. 

The fixed price is $2.50 per 100 lbs with a discount of 
10,15 and 20 per centaccording to quantity. We are 
requested to announce to our readers that the cargo of the 
George & Henry at New York is of the same quality as’ 
the cargo per Orpheus, and held at same prices, by the 
agent there—Edwin Bartlett, Esq. 





From the Sheffield & Rotherham Independent of 16th of November. 

Adulteration of Guano.—Four vessels sailed recently 
hence (Liverpool) for Guano stations, ballasted with gyp- 
sui or plaster of paris. This substance is intended for 
admixture with guano, and will enable the parties to deli- 
ver from the vessel a nice looking light colored article. 
Parties purchasing Guano are very desirous of having it 
delivered from the vessel,as they believe they then obtain 
it pure. The favorite material for the adulteration of gu- 
ano.at the present moment, is umber, which is brought 
from Anglesea in large quantities. The rate of admixture 
we are informed is about 15 cwt. of umber to five cwt. of 
Peruvian Guano, from which an excellent looking article, 
calod African Guano is manufactured. 





FAs an evidence of the estimation in which the gua-. 
no is held where it has been tried, we would state the fact,. 
thatsome months since we forwarded to a publie spirited 
planter of the tobacco growing region of Lynchburg, Va.. 
a ton of the Peruvian obtained from Mr. George, of this. 
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city; and on Saturday last we received his order and ship- 
ped by the afternoon’s boat for Richmond, two tons more; 
and are ready to supply our friends at short notice with 
any quantity—see advertisement. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The American Institute have a memorial in progress, 
praying the Legislature of the State of New York, to ap- 
propriate a sum of money to purchase a farm with the 
view of establishing an Agricultural College thereon, 
where, besides the Education usually received at colleges, 
the pupils may be taught both a practical and scientific 
knowledge of farming. Certain hours of the day are to be 
devoted to the Zabor of the farm, and the manufacture and 

_repair of implemeots—in fine, the scholars are not only 
sto be taught how to till the earth upon scientific princi- 
ples, but how to make and repair their implements, and 
ho'w to manage Stock as well in health as in sickness. 
The utility of an institution of this kind cannot be doubt- 
ed, and we sincerely hope it may find warm and generous 
friends in the Legislature of New York. Let one of the 
States make a beginning, and if the enterprise be well con- 
ducted, its blessings will be so manifest that each of the 
states in the Union will be competed, as well by its own 
interest as by public opinion, to follow the example. 





€$The account of the proceedings of tise P. George’s 
county (Md.) Agricultural Society, attendant on the deliv- 
ery of the premiums on “Farms,” will appear next week, 





MANuRES. 


We extract the following excellent remarks from an 
article appearing in the South Carolina Temperance Ad- 
vocate : 

In the application of manure we should have an eye to 
its permanent benefits. We should guard against its 
waste : and that method is to be preferred which best se- 
cures us against this. 

There is a popular opinion that manure sinks : that al- 
though it may be wasted, to a certain extent, by evapora- 
tion, the principal waste is occasioned by its actual de- 
scending into the earth, by the action of rains, until it gets 
beyond the region occupied by the roots of the crops to be 
cultivated, and ceases to do them any good. 

If this were so, to any practical extent, it would be a 
very good thing: for it would deepen the soil; and we 
should have nothing to do but to plough deep, and turn 
wp the manure again before it sinks too far; when it would 
have its former effect upon the crop, until it should sink a 
second time. And this operation might be again and a- 
gain, repeated, with the like beneficial results. It would 
follow, too, that the previous soil would be the most val- 
uable for manuring; because it could sooner and more 
easily be made deep.. 

But is the popular opinion true, that manure is wasted 
by sinking? I shall proceed, in the first place to prove 
that itis not; and then, to show the wrong practices that 
have flowed from it, and will continue to flow from it, so 
so long as it holds possession of the popular mind. 

That manure does not sink, beyond a proper depth, 
may be easily ascertained by very simple experiments and 
by a very little reflection. 

Let any one who doubts, puta spigot in a common cider 
barrel, knock out the head of it, and fill it with clean sand, 
nearly to the top. Then let him pour upon the sand the 
most impure liquid manure he can find. He will be able 
to draw from the spigot nearly pure water. The impuri- 
ties, which constitute the manure, will have been detained 
by the sand, by filtration, within a short distance of the 
top of the barrel. 

It is upon this principle that farmers are in the habit of 
clarifying their cider. It is also a well known 
method among grocers, for freeing their liquors of objec- 
tionable matter; and every confectioner habitually em- 
ploys it in his business. 

If we look to the operations of nature, we shall recog- 
nise itthere. Ifthe impurities, on or near, the surface of 
the earth, were carried down by rains, we should never be 
able to get a palatable drink of water. But the beneficent 
Parent of all good has, in the beautiful. arrangements of an 
all-wise Providence, so ordered it, that the rain which de- 
scends upon the surface of the earth, shall be drained o 


all its own impurities, and of those it encounters near the 
surface, by passing through the superior strata; and it 
gushes out, pure and transparent, in refreshing springs 
and wells, 

I take it for granted, that whoever bestows a little re- 
flection upon these things will be convinced that the o- 
pinion that manure sinks beneath the reach of the roots of 
cultivated plants, is entirely erroneous. 

It is an indubitable fact, however, that after a time, man- 
ure does cease to produce any sensible effects? | think it 
occurs by evaporation.—Perhaps a few simple experiments 
will establish this. 

If you enclose a portion of manure in a box, and place 
it where it shall not be exposed to the action of light and 
heat, it will retain its fertilizing qualities, for almost every 
assignable time; and will even acquire, from the atmos- 
phere, (if accessible to it,) an addition to them. But, if 
you place it on a board or stone, or in atin box, open 
at the top, but enclosed at the sides, (a method which I 
select, as rendering it certain that no part can sink, though 
it may escape at the-top ;) and then expose it to the rain 
and sun, or to the sun alone, it will, in a very short time, 
become entirely inert, and its escape will be rapid in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the heat to which it is sub- 
jected. 

There are other proofs. Every body has observed the 
rapid deterioration of land, exposed to the sun, without 
the benefit of trees, or of a crop, to shade it. 

Having thus learned that manure is not wasted by 
sinking but by evaporation ; this may be the proper place 
to inquire the reason of the well known fact, that, when 
‘covered at the same depth, it is wasted sooner in sandy 
than in clay land. This depends upon the superior heat 
of the one over the other; which, of course, causes a 
more rapid evaporation. And this, again, may be ascer- 








tained by a simple experimeut. 

If, at any given hour of a summer day, you insert a 
therniometer in two contiguous soils, one abounding in 
sand ana the other in clay, or insert it in two boxes, the 
one filled witi: sand, the other with clay, you will find 
the temperature of the fornver to be several degrees high- 
er than that of the other. The necessary inference from 
this I have already stated. ; 

We have gow seen the popular notion of manure sink- 
ing, is an error. That on the contrary, It evaporates. 
We have seen that this arises from heat; and that this a- 


bounds more in sand than in clay. 


The universal practice, which has followed that popu- 
lar erroneous opinion, has been to deposit manure shal- 
low in the sand, from an apprehension that it might sink, 
and of course, would sink more rapidly in that kind of 
soil, which is more pervious than in clay, which is less so. 
And solong as this abstract notion that manure sinks 
prevails, so long will this pratice prevail, as the necessary 
consequence of it. 


[have shown that manure doesnot sink, but evaporates: |. 


and evaporates more rapidly from sand than from clay. 
What is the necessary inference? Is it not that the prac- 
tice of making a shallower deposite in sand than in clay, 
should be EXACTLY REVERSED? The danger of evapo- 
ration being greater in the former than in the latter, the 
deposite should be deeper to avoid it. 

I might extend this paper by other practical remarks 
and inferences; as, for instance ; that the evaporation of 
manures being established, it is of importance in all cases 
where other circumstances will permit, to deposite them 
deeply, not only with a view to the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, but to prevent the unhealthy contamina- 
tion of the air by the deleterious gases escaping, by e- 
vaporation, from the fertilizing matter. Liebig’s work, 
and that beautiful little treatise, “Popular Vegetable Phy- 
siology,” might have been consulted with advantage by 
all, but J] would particularly recommend the latter as con- 
taining the science of the former in a more attractive form, 
and in a style level with the plainest understanding. 

Coatswoop. 





Remepy ror Heaves 1n Horses.—The disease called 
heaves, in horses, is undoubtedly caused by two things, if 
not more. Ist, it may be owing to some injury to the 
lungs, midriff, (diaphragm) or muscles employed in res- 
pitation. In this case it is organic and may be consider- 
ed hopeless as it regards being remedied. 2d, it may 
arise from congestion of the lungs, or from a disordered 
state of the stomach or digestive organs of the animal. 
Horses that have been kept on coarse clover hay, that is 
a little musty, are often attacked with this disease. In 


conversation with Mr. Truxton Wood, of Winthrop, the 
other day, on this subject, he stated he had found the use 
of lime a very good remedy in such cases as the last, His 
mode of using it is as follows: pnia handful of slacked 
lime in his provender, daily, for sometime, and afterwards 
use it occasionally. 

Why this should prove beneficial in such cases we do 
not exactly know, It probably neutralizes any acid 
or acid matter which may be found in the stomach or bow- 
els, and induces a more healthy state of these organs, and 
thus relieves the lungs. We do not know that it is consid- 
ered a permanent cure.—Maine Farmer. 





Toxsacco Cuttcre in Georcia—There seems to be, 
as we have heretofore remarked, no longer any doubt that 
the culture of tobacco is destined to become general in 
Georgia. ‘The editor of the Savannah Republican, speak- 
ing of the favor with which the subject has been met; 
says—“The inquiries for seed and information are multi- 
plying. Considerable quantities of the Cuba seed have 
been distributed from this city, and ten times the quantity 
could be disposed of even yet were it in the market.— 
Next fall we feel confident that a full supply may be re- 
lied upon by our friends in the interior.” 

A new species of seed obtained not long since from Ca- 
lifornia has been used by a Mr. Clarke, of Orange county, 
Va. with entire success ; and it is believed that it would 
be admiratly adapted to the soil and climate, of Georgia, 
owing to its rapid growth and early maturity. The seed 
sown by Mr. Clarke was obtained from the Patent Office 
at Washington, and although not put into the ground un- 
til the middle of March, the plants were ready to set out 
as soon as the other kindssown in January. Mr. C., in 
a letter to the Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, describing his experiment, remarks ; 

“The California tobacco, if it continues to ripen and 
grow for the time to come, as it did for me on the first 
trial, must come into general use—first, because the plants 
are much earlier in the spring (say ten days at least) than 
any kind we have; secondly, when transplanted, the 
growth is remardably quick, matures and ripens at least 
from 10 to 15 days earlier than any kind of tobacco we 
have in use amongst us. It is a large, broad, silky leaf, 
of fine texture, and cures of a beautiful color, and some 
plants grow as large as 7 feet across from point to point; 
and, upon the whole, I consider it a valuable acquisition 
to the planting community. The seed I send you have 
come much more to perfection than the seed I obtained 
from you ; which circumstance, [ think, is favorable to 
its being adapted to our climate.””—Marlbro’ Gaz. 

The seed furnished by Mr, Clarke to Mr. Ellsworth has 
been distributed by the latter throughout the country, a 


small. lot of which has been forwarded to us. 





Errects or Various MaAnures. 


The following remarks were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Groombridge (Eng.) Farmers’? Club :—Mr. 
Hammond said that last year he sowed a field with Swede 
turbips in rows. One part of the field he manured with 
good rotten dung, at the rate of 30 loads to the acre. 
Close beside it, he drilled in guano at the rate of 3 1-2 
cwl. per acre, The turnips where the guano was placed 
were the best up to the middle of the summer, when he 
fed them off, and the crop this summer where the guano 
was put last year, was quite as good as where he man- 
ured with dung. - 

Mr. Wickens had used guano on.meadow land, and one 
could tell to an inch where it was laid, the grass was so 
greatly improved. 

Capt. Aitchison spoke from experience of the effect of 
manuring with soot on his land. The soot was applied 
as a top-dressing to an eight-acre field of wheat at the rate 
of 50 bushels to the acre, and he had a most excellent 
crop, of the finest quality he ever saw. 

The Chairman believed, that in this part of the country, 
mould taken from hedges and mixed with dung or lime, 
was a very favorite manure with the farmers. Now, it 
occurred to him, that by spreading this mould over their 
land, they sowed a great many weeds: he saw these in 
great quantity in farmers’ fields, and was inclined to think 
that, though valuable to the land, mould was the means 
of causing a great many weeds. In respect to this evil, 
he thought artificial manures were preferable: they did 
no harm. 

Capt. Aitchison was of opinion that the farmers were 





too apt to spare the labor of turning the mould heaps 
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siifficiently often to destroy the weeds. His mode was 
to torn and mix the heaps three times at least, and he was 
satisfied that it paid. Thus the whole of the seeds were 
broaght into life and destroyed before being carried to the 
field.— London Ag. Gaz. 


Tue Corron TRravE. 

Professor McCay of the University of Georgia in a well 
considered article in the Merchanv’s Magazine, thus sums 
up the probable production of cotton for the past year, and 
its probable consumption for the year to come. 

United States Crop, 2,460,000 Bales. 





English Import from India, 150,000 « 
English Import from other places, 140,000 “ 
_ Total Supply, 2,750,000 
Wants of the United States, 370,000 Bales. 
“ of France from the U. States, 420,000 “« 
“ ofthe continent from the U.S, 180,000 “ 
“ of England, “ “6 1,480,000 « 
Excess of Supply, 300,000 


Mr. McCay, anticipates that this additional burthen will 
be felt very severely. We must confess that we think so 
too. Since he wrote his article, cotton has fallen consid- 
erably, and is at this moment according to quality from 
from 1-8 to 3-8d. per pound lower than ever before known 
in England, and full 1-4 to 3-4 of a cent in our own 
country. 

If our planters go on increasing their production, cot- 
ton will soon not be worth over two or three cents per 
pound, according tothe quality, on the plantation. At 
this price, no man can live by it. What is the remedy? 
Here is one thing for example. We believe that a pound 
of fine Merino wool may be raised in that part of the 
south, suitable for keeping sheep, as cheaply as three 
pounds of cotton can be grown. The former would be 
worth forty cents on the plantation at the lowest, the lat- 
ter not te exceed 12 cents, which makes a difference in 
favor of wool-growing of more than three hundred per 
cent. 


But we hear the planters say, well, when we get to rais- 
ing wool, the price of that must fall too. Suppose it does ? 
Jt will still be a profitable business even at 20 cents per 
pound ; for sheep will enrich your lands, and fit them for 
other good crops, while cotton impoverishes them. Yet 
so long as we import wool (which we still continue to do,) 
there is little pease’ of its becoming lower; and when 
we have supplied ourselves, we can then look abroad for 
a market. Great Britian alone imports nearly, if not quite, 
50,000,000 lbs. annually, and France a considerable quan- 
tity. Here, then, is a chance of a market for a long time: 
for we only raise now about three-fifths of what Great 
Britain alone imports, and it would be years before we 
could reach the production of 50 millions. In the mean 
while it must be recollected that our own consumption 
will be rapidly on the increase. Space forbids our pur- 
suing this subject any further in this No. but we intend 
to revert to the general subject of growing wool in our 
next.— Amer. Agr. 





ManaGeMent or Younc Orcuarps. 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir,—| would thank you for a 
little information through the Ploughman, (an agricultu- 
ral paper which speaks from experience) in relation to the 
management of an orchard. I have an orchard contain- 
ing about 400 apple and peach trees. The apple trees 
stand in rows, 30 feet distant from each other, both ways, 

"with rows of peach trees between the apple trees over 
nearly half of the ground.—The apple trees are now 10 
or 12 years, and the peach trees fron 3 to 5 years old. 

, And now, sir, as these cast a shade over about one-half or 
more of said land, in the summer season, the questivn | 
wish, to ask is this: what shall [do with said land? It 
is not profitable to cultivate corn or potatoes in the shade 
, Of these trees, Should [ lay it down to grass, the trees 
_would.not. doas well. If] keep it ever under the plough, 
and. raise no crop but the frit from the trees, thete would 
seem to be a loss ; or if | keep it in grass, and let all the 

, grass die on the land year after year | shall make a grand 
poe for mice, Therefore, sir,if you will give me a 

candid answer to the above question, together with a lit- 
tle good advice, from your large store-house of experience 
to the betier course for me to pursue with the 


oan relati 
“aoihyof the aloresnid oachard, you will do me a great fa- 


‘ 





vor, and | presume benefit hundreds of others who need 
further light on the same subject. B. 

Grafton, Jan. 16, 1845. 

{Flt is now conceded, in all quarters, that unless you 
keep the sod broken among fruit trees, you will have no 
thrifty growth of wood, and no fair fruit. This is to be 
understood, as a general rule, for it is not to be denied 
there are lots so rich, and so well adapted to fruit trees, 
that there may be no need of breaking up the ground for 
a number of years. Such lots are exceptions. 

If you plant with potatoes an orchard that shades half 
you cannot expect more than half a harvest; yet your 
seed will cost you as much as in clear fields. Farther, 
when you plant corn or potatoes you must apply man- 
ure,and though your trees will get part of it you cannot 
afford to be annually manuring one field to the neglect 
of theothers. You must go round your farm and let all 
parts feel your dressings. 

It is better, therefore, in the generality of cases, to let 
an orchard as old as yours produce nothing but fruit than 
toexpend all your means here. If you plough it twice a 
year, turning in the weeds and grass that naturally spring 
up, your trees will flourish and your fruit will be fair, in 
land that is naturally good, without other manuring, for 
many years in succession, We have seen this in other 
grounds as well as our own. 

But you can easily and cheaply increase the quantity 
of matter to be buried by your plough.—You can sow 
backwheat, oats, rye, or clover,and bury them before 
they goto seed. The cheapest kind of seed will an- 
swer; chaff that you may save on the barn floor, will 
help you to green matter to lighten the soil. You can 
sow rye quite early in the spring, though some farmers 
have doubts whether rye is agreeable to the apple orchard. 
We need more trials, however, before we can decide.— 
Buckwheat comes to full blossom in about six weeks, 
when sown the first of May. As some of its seeds ripen 
many weeks sooner than others, you can let the fizst sow- 
ing stand so long as to furnish seed for a second crop, 
and this will save buying new seed, 

It is desirable so to manage this matter as to have a grow- 
ing crop of something to keep the falling fruit out of the 
dirt; and yet we do not like a high growth of matter to 
hide the fruit, or to make the picking more laborious, 
Clover, sown about the first of August, may answer as 
well as anything—Clover is the least objectionable grass 
to be suffered to grow in an orchard. Some orchardists 
make that a rotation crop, and let it grow two years. 

If you havea very rocky orchard that cannot well be 
ploughed, you will find your account in letting hogs run 
in it. After sowing the short red clover you can let 
breeders run there to much advantage, and they will near- 
ly obtain a living, for sows must never be high fed till af- 
ter littering. —| Editor Ploughman. 





Boarp, or Risson Houses.—Mr. Editor :—During 
the past season we erected a house upon the plan now 
coming into practice in this section. The best way to 
make inyself understood, will be to tell how we did 
it. 

The house is 40 by 24 feet, and about twelve feet high. 
The lower or main story is 8 feet in the clear. The sills 
are laid upon a-good wall. The boards or ribbons used 
for the superstructure, are of hemlock, 4 inches wide and 
linch thick. These are laid one upon the other, in the 
same manner as brick work, care being taken to break 
joints. The partitions should be carried up and worked 
into the wall with the main body. The doorand window 
frames should be put in at the time, and worked to, but 
they should not be nailed in, or in any way fastened ; 
otherwise, when the mass settles, it will break out the 
nails. 1 should merely putin some of the ribbon, which 
could be taken out when the permanent frames are to be 
putup. Allowances must be made for settling. If the 
boards are seasoned, 3 inches will probably be enough ; 
but if green, at least 6 ought to be allowed. The parti- 
tions should be designed so as to strengthen the middle of 
the wall. We have two in ours, dividing into three rooms, 
two of 14, one of 12 feet in width. ‘T'he partitions are 
carried up to the roof, and a plate dispensed with, though 
a ridge pole is necessary. The boards were nailed with 
8 penny nails, except four or five of the last courses, 
which were nailed with 10’s. The outside we have 
sided up, and the inside we shall plaster directly upon 
the wall. It makes a very warm and cheap house. The 
only alteration we shall make in the next, will be to saw 








the timber an inch and a half thick, instead of one inch 
In every other particular, it is right. Some plaster 
outside ; but as we have never seen any doné in that Way, 
we did not like to risk it, especially as the season was 
getting late. Thus far it has answered our most sanguine 
expectations.—Gennessee Farmer. 
Darien, December, 1844. 





Neat Stock—SprinGrieLp Cow. 

Mr. Editor,—Sir,-—In your valuable paper of the 11th 
of January, | noticed a portrait of your cow, which, if J 
am to be considered a judge, | should say was a noble 
animal. 

It so much resembles in form one that my brother has 
it induced me to write, thinking that it would not be un- 
interesting to you. Itisa native cow, six years old. She 
made, from seven days’ cream, fourteen lbs. of butter in 
the month of June, being the second week after calving, 
and it was an unfavorable week, being rather warm and 
sultry. This was on grass feed alone. 

He lost that valuable cow that you made mention of in 
the same paper of seeing, in October, 1843. She died last 
April, about 24 hours after calving. She had a small pro- 
portion of the Holderness blood in her. She has made, 
after using some for his family, from 7 days’ cream, 163 
Ibs. of butter, of the first quality; her milk was often 
weighed, in the best of the season it varied from fifty-five 
to sixty-five lbs. per day. The one that I first mentioned 
has given fifty-eight lbs. per day. 

My father, Stephen Hitchcock, has her first calf. It is 
now 6 years old past, and without any nursing at all, has 
made 14 Ibs. of butter per week, besides using milk for 
the family. I do candidly think, by a little nursing she 
would make 16 or 17 lbs. per week. Her second calf 
was no’ raised. Her third calf was sired by the State 
Avrshire bull; is two years old last spring, and stands 
for a sire at the tewn farm, and is owned by the town of 
Springfield. Her fourth calf is owned by my father; is 
one vear old last spring, and is fast growing to an ox.— 
Her fifth calf was sold to Maj. Davison, of Colerain, Mass. 
and is to be kept asa sire. 


Springfield, Jan. 17th. 


Atpen Hitcucock. 
[Mass. Plonghman. 





Butter. 

There are few departments of rural industry, in which 
there is so much room for improvement, as in the business 
of converting milk into butter! This will be admitted, 
readily, by all who reflect, on the very small proportion, 
which really pure, well-flavored butter bears, to the whole 
quantity exposed for sale in the common market, or to 
that which is produced in the country. 

The defective quality of butter arises no less from want 
of care or skill in the management of the milk—probably 
much more from that cause, than from any effect upon the 
milk, resulting from the difference in the pasture and food 
of the cow ; although the latter has, doubtless, a power- 
ful influence. So sensible are they of this influence in 
Scotland, that we observe among other curious objects, 
never thought of in this country, a premium has been 
offered there for the best essay on the influence of food on 
milk and butter. We cannot but suppose, that the supe- 
riority of the butter in the Philadelphia market, arises, in 
a great degree, from the nature of the pasturage ; consis- 
ting of long established “ English grass” meadows. He 
who will take the trouble to make the calculation, will be 
struck with the increase of national wealth, which would 
accrue from an improvement in the quality of our butter, 
from whatever cause, that should add a few cents to its 
selling price, without saying any thing about the increase 
of the quantity which could be easily obtained, by more 
careful milking, and a better system of dairy management. 
—WN. Y. Albion. 





Winter Butter.—Mr. Jude Kimball, of Lindon Vt. 
has shown us some excellent butter made in December 
last. It is yellow as most of the tubs that are made in 
June. 

Mr. K. tells us he scalds his mi k before setting it for 
cream ; and his mode for scalding is to heat a quantity of 
water in his boiler and set the milk pail in the hot water 
—not boiling—till the milk has become thoroughly 
warm. It is then set in pans in a dairy where the heat is 
kept uniform at about sixty degrees. 

§F-We think this isa better mode of making winter but- 
ter than scalding or freezing the cream.— Massachusetts 


Ploughman. 
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~ Srump LirTeR.—What is the best kind of machine for 
taking out stumps? Many contrivances have been got 
up for the purpose of clearing fields of stumps. One of | 
the most common in this section is the wheel and axis, 
mounted on high posts 80 as to lift the stumps up. The 
Albany Cultivator has a cut of one which it says cost| 
three or four hundred dollars, and which has cost the in- 
yentor, first and last, $10,000, to bring to perfection. 
This appears to be an excellent machine, but although it 
requires but a single horse to pull up a stump of the lar- 
gest rate, yet it costs too much for “ these diggings.” 

We have seen the following very simple plan of stump 
clearing, adopted with good success. 

Take a strong, stiff, hard wood stick of timber, say 
fifteen or twenty feet long and six inches in diameter. 
Cut around the stump and take off some of the roots, 
Then place the timber upright against the stump, and 
chain them together strong. From the upper end, which 
is now in the air, let the chains pass to the axletree of a 
pair of cart wheels, to the tongue of which a pair of strong 
oxen are attached. When all is ready, start the oxen a- 
long, and the stump “ kee/s over” as easy as you capsize 
a cabbage in a garden.—.Maine Farmer. 





Ecyrtian Corn.—Robert W. Williams, of Tallahas- 
see, Florida, in a letler to the editor of the American Ag- 
riculturalist, dated Nov. 13, 1844, says : “ One word about 
Egyptian corn. It is now green, with a crop from five to 
eight heads from each root more than half matured. This, 
should it mature, will be the fourth ripe seed has 
been gathered from one planting. From the manner it 
continues to send up shoots from the old root, I am indu- 
ced to try if it will not rattoon next spring, by protecting 
it this winter. 

“The low price of the great southern staple is having 
the happy effect of causing proprietors to give more of 
their personal attention to their plantations; and, as a 
natural consequence, producing a taste for the science of 
their profession, and a demand for agricultural publications 
and improved implements.” 





To Keer Boquets Fresu.—These may be kept a 
long time in full bloom, by inserting their stems plump up 
to the flowers in water, renewed fresh every day, with a 
little charcoal in it; and occasionally substituting sea or 
salt water for the fresh. We thus kept, in unfaded bloom, 
a supurb bouquet of flowers given us by a Danish lady, 
to the end of an eight days’ voyage from Copenhagen to 
St. Petersburg. A glass put over a boquet will sometimes, 
recover it when prematurely faded. Boquets should be 
made of flowers just bursting their petals, and not from 
those full blown. They then keep much longer.—.Amer- 
ican Agriculturalist. 





.To Destroy Vermin on Cattle, take sulphur vivium 4 
oz., oil of tar 4 oz., whale oil 1 pint; gradually mix to- 
gether. Sometimes the two latter alone will prove effec- 
tual.— Cor. London Ag. Gaz. 

Precocity—Mr. Edward Hartley, of Kent co. has in- 
formed us that he has a calf, of the age of one year, one 
month, and twenty-one days, which is the mother of a 
calf weighing 473. |bs.— Kent (Md.) News. 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 








For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
© 100 acres arable land, 10 
“ 200 “ “ 15 
iii 300 “cc “ 18 
“ 400 i “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres, 25 


¢ Purchasers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. 

&#Those who find it more ,converient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 





JAMES MURRAY’S 


PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These alreadyseelebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra we? of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $29, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

ya small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmess or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Also, ® second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

$ Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C. S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if I 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, f will give them my machine gratice. 

Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
8 JAS. MURRAY, Mi 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowty’s ‘wHaar, Baltimore. 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong whicl: rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N. York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand ail kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn. and Tobacco 
HOES. {Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with promptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthe same. Agents for the above implenients, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

In store and forsale by J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Cradles, (such as I have been 
seliing for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines, of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
tnd iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLOUGHS, of.al 
sizes, and other farming implements. May 2 


0 llwright, Baltimore. 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. abott half a square 

est of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
meonrs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sarpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only ;Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Crar 
dles; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse-poweror steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder’s 
and Osgood's patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of other 
implements made of the best materials and in thebesi manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. mayl 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The advertiser will sell the Farm on which he now resides, situ- 
ated in Baltimore county, about 30 miles north of the city, and a- 
bout 4 miles from the Susquehanna rail road, containing 100 acres 
of land, about two-thirds of the same is under good cultivation, the 
balance is well timbered ; the fields lay well to the sun, and are 
well watered ; there area number of excellent springs and a suffi- 
ciency of water fora mill; there is a quantity of good meadow, 
and much more can be made; also a variety of choice ‘fruit; a 
stone Dwelling House, 26 by 36 feet, 3 stories high, a log barn 
with stables and a threshing floor ; and other couveniences. The 
whole of this property can be procured at a low rate for cash, or 
for notes on interest with good security or by way of exchange for 
property in the city. Enquire at this office. jal 


GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 

We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
ner of Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, is 
now making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest arti- 
cle of the kindin the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try 
them je 19 


» MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
ae BEET SEED, 


VAS Just received and for sale by 














Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 
a. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 
Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 





Our stock | SOAP: 














BALTIMORE MARKET, Feb. 3. Tobacco.— 
Beef, Balt. mess, 9a \Butter, Glades, No. 1,13 |The receipts 
Do. do. No.1, 7}a8 Do. do. 2, 7all /continue very 
Do. prime, 6a Do. do. 3, 5a7 |light and the 
Pork, mess 104a11| Do. Western 2, 6a jbusiness very 
Do. No. 1 a Do. do. 3, 5a6 ‘limited: ° 
Do. prime 9 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, a7/ There is a 
0. cargo, a Do. do. 2, none'moderate ‘in+ 
Bacon, hams,Ba.lb 7328 | Do Western,1, a63'quiry ‘among’ 
Do. middlings,“‘ a53| Do. do. 2, 5a5;'shippers ‘for 
Do. shoulders, ** 54a Do. _do.bls 1, 6a6}'very low gra. 
Do. asst’d, West. 6 Cheese, casks, 6 — but the trane- 
Do hams, 74a8 0. boxes, 5a8}.actions “are” 
‘Do. middlings, 53 Do, extra, 12al5small. We 
Do. shoulders, 5a quote Me. as 
COTTON— before, viz: 
Virginia, 9a10 } Tennessee, Ib. Inferior and 
Upland, 61 Alabama, 63a (common $2a- 
Louisiana, 6 Florida, 10a12 $3; midd. to 
North Carolina, 10al1 | Mississippi 5085; 
LUMBER— $6a7,50; 


good 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 and fine $8a- 
S. Carolina do = 10a12/Joists& <* $m 7al0 $14.—Small 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9 sales of Gro’d 





Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 Leaf at $37; 
Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 for inferior to 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00 e parcels. 
MOLASSES— (There is very 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 24a little doing in 
Porto Rico, 293a | Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 Ohio and for- 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 mer prices are 
S— ‘continued, viz: 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a44 Com. to mid. 
brown & yell’w 43a5}] 24,50; good 
TOBACCO— i$5a6; fine red 


8 al0 land wrappery 


Common 2a 34; Yellow, 
12a14 $6,60a10; fine 


Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 





Grounu ieaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 jyellow $7,50- 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, a$10, and ex- 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, a |tra wrapper 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 all \$1lagi3. The 
Yellow and red, 7al10 ! Cuba, 15 a38 |inspections of 
PLASTER PARIS— the week are 
Cargo, pr ton cash 3.50a |Ground per bbl. 1.12a (56 hhds. Ma- 
SUGARS — 2 hese 26 bhd. 
Hav.wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00 Ohio; 9 hhds. 
Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, a _|Kentuc’y, and 
PortoRico, 5.50a6.40|Do. brown, 5 hhds. Vir- 
New Orleans, 4.37a 5|Lump, Ib. c. ginia—t otal 
FLOUR—We quote 96 bhds, 
— How. st., from stores, bl $4.25. Hogs. 
io. City Mills, 4.25. Live Hogs 
Do. Susquehanna, are Scarce and 
Rye, first 3.18a command — a- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.25 bout $4.75 per 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 100 Ibs. 
GRAIN— Cattle. There 
Wheat, white,p bu 904100;Peas, black eye, 50a55 |were 430 head 
“best Va red 88a (Cloverseed,store $4.18a |of Beef cattle 
‘Cord. topri. Md 75a90 |Timothy do a2.25jat the Scales 
Corn, white, 41a42 |Flaxseed,rough st. “1.35 |this morning, 
“ yellow Md. 43244 |Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 jof which 247 
Rye, Md. G7a (Ship Stuff, bus. 20a {were sold to 
Oats, Md. 27a = | Brown Stuff, l5a {the butchers 
Beans, 110 Shorts, bushel, 10a {and 113driven 
FEATHERS—-perlb. 3la to ano’r mar- 
COFFEE— ket. The pri- 
Havana, 7 a8} Java, lb. 10 al2 |ces paid ran- 
% RieoaLagug- 2406) ine 6ja7h d from deg 
t. Domingo, 53a riage, a 4} er 100lbs. 
CANDLES— * hs wig 
Mould,common, 10 [Sperm, 30a31 jin quality, e- 
Do. choice brands, 10} ax, 60a65 roa to $4a- 
Dipped, a9 $5,75 net. 











MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheap to re- 


repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this’ 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Shellerconstantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode] made to order as 
jhe shorest notice. 

Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount willbe madeto country merchants w 
purchase to sel] again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thirestablishe 
ment. : R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or Noe 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 184] 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 

The above reward will be paid for the delivery, to 
Dr. Woodside, at the Baltimore afd-Ohio rai) road 
depot, of a fine DURHAM HEIFER, between two 
and three years old, of fine size and in good condi- 


tion. This heifer was brought from Philadelphia on the steam- 
boat. and escaped, it is supposed, from the boat after her arrival 
io Baltimore, on Saturday, the isth of October last. Her coloris 
principally white, but with spots of roan interspersed over the bo- 
dy, and a strawberry roan head and neck. She is very gentle, and 











had on, when lost, a leather halter, fastened together with iron ri- 
vets; and likewise a piecc of new grass ropo tied round the neck. 
no20 t CHARLES B, CALVERT. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO. 

The balance of the cargo of Peruvian Guano received by the un- 
dersigned per ship “Orpheus” from the Chincha Islands, for ac- 
count of the Peruvian Guano company, is offered at the following 


rates. 
Fixed price per 100 Ibs. 


$2.50 
with discount as follows : 
Qn not less than 5 tons of 2000 Ibs. each, 10 per cent. 
Over 5 and lessthan 10 tons, 15 do 


Over 10 tons, 20 do 
This cargo is warranted to be pure and of the best quality. 
For sale in bags (of about 130 Ibs. each) in parcels of one ton 


and upwards 
ad SAML. K. GEORGE, 
No. 2 German st., Baltimore, 
Agent for the Peruvian Guano company. 
Baltimore, 5th Feb. 1845. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish to order, Guano of the 
cargo imported by Saml. K. George, esq. Agent of the Peruvian 
Guano C: mpany, and warranted genuine, at 3 cents per lb. 

. This cargo is warranted to be pure and of the best quality, and 
is in the original bags (of about 130 lbs. each.) All orders to in- 
sure attention, must be accompanied with the cash. 

SAMUEL SANDS, 
office of the American Farmer. 
DAVID C. HARRIS, 
opposite the museum, Baltimore street. 





Feb 5 








WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POW- 
ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subecriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 
Thrashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est Iabor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 

NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw in a rapid and perfect manner, and 
are highly approved by all. 

Improved CYLINDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 

Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail-way principle, for one 
or two horses. These machines are durable, double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
room. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. [ will furnish a man to go out 
with them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 

As this is no humbug, all who fee) an interest in agriculture are 
ay pre invited to call and examine for themselves. 

ll orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 


with prompt attention. EZRA WHITMAN. Jr. 


PRICES100 DOLLARS. 


Reaping machines simplified, and their durability very greatly 
increased, will cut as fast as any | made prior to 1841 ; two hor- 
ses are abreast, and are relieved from the once objectiona- 
ble weight, and the draught is very much diminished. The value 
of this Jate improvement has been tested by Wm. Butler and Jacob 
Staley, of Shepherdstown, Va. who if applied to will give it the 
h charaoter. 

The large Reapersare made as usual at $170—medium size will 
bo made to erder. 








My Corn and Cob Crusher, so well known in the South, stands 





unrivalled price $25 to $35. OBED HUSSEY. 
Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1845.0 wt danevelD ___ jad 
POUDRETTE 


- Of the very best eakity for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
bartels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette y, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 

zi9 : D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
an supply now on hand from the bs —_ establishment, by 
single barrel, or tity. For sale b 
4109 boo ooh are f SAML. SANDS, 
ade 19, 


office of the Farmer, Baltimore st 
Hes of the best breed, very gentle, 4 to 5 yearsold. The ow- 














| R. SINCLAIR, jr. & Co’s. CATALO GUE 
FOR 1845.—( Continued.) 





Orders for any article in the annexed cataldue will meet 
with prompt attention, addressed to S. SANDS, publisher of the 
American Farwer, or to R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. Light st. wharf. 


GARDBLH SBBBS». 





ets. 

ARTICHOKE, Green Globe, - - —s—per oz. 50 
Sow last of March. 

ASPARAGUS, Giant, or Dutch, - - & 12 


Sow last of March. 


BEANS, Kidney Dwarf, or Snaps, - per quart 25 
- « 25 


Early Yellow six weeks, - 

Early Rachel six weeks, - “ 25 
Early Mohawk, . - . « 325 
Early China Dwarf, red eye, + “« 25 
Large White Kidney, - . “* 2 
Refugee, or Thousand to One, “ 25 
Early Yellow Rob Roy, - . “« 25 
Red Marrowfat, or Valentine, fine, & 25 
Early Zebra six week, - - “ 25 
Mediterranean Dwarf, fine, - “6 25 
White Marrow, or White Cluster, - “ 95 
Red Warrington, or French, - “« 25 
Early Dun coloured, or Quaker, - “« 25 
Dwarf White Cranberry, - “« 25 
Dwarf Red Cranberry, - - « 25 
Dwarf Dutch Case Knife, - « 25 

3c} Plant early in April, and at intervals until August. 

BEANS, English Dwarf, - per quart. 
Broad Windsor, - - - “ 325 
Early Long Pod, - - - “« 25 
Green Long Pod, - - « 925 
Horse, - - ~ - “ 25 

Plant early as possible in the Spring. 

BEANS, Pole or Climbing, . per quart. 
Large White Lima, - - “« 50 
Carolina, or Small Lima, - - “ 25 
Scarlet Runners, purple speckled, “ 60 
White Dutch Runners, - - “ 50 
Dutch Case Knife, - - « 25 
Asparagus, or Yard Long, - - & 650 
Cranberry, Red Snaps, - - “ 25 
Cranberry, White Snaps, = - - & 25 
Horticultural, speckled fine, - « 95 

2}>Plant last of April, and at intervals afterwards. 

BEET, Long Blood, - - per oz. 12 
Half Long Blood, . . “« 13 
Early Blood, Turnip Rooted, - “ 12 
Early Yellow, do do - “* 18 
Green, for stews and soups, - “« 18 
Swiss Charde, the tops used as Asparagus, “ 25 
Sugar, White Cilicia, - - per 1b. 75 
Do. Yellow, - - - “ 75 
Mangel Wurtzel, - - “ 75 


30 $Plant early as possible, and at intervals until June— 
for principal crops, last of April. 


BORECOLE, OR KALE. per oz 
Green curled, or Scotch Kale, - “« 25 
Purple, or Scotch Kale, - - “ 25 
Sea Kale, - - - - & 925 
Cesarian, or Cow Cabbage, for cattle, “« 50 

_  ¥= Sow in May. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, - © ‘ “« 95 
3L> Sow early in May. 
ets. 

BROCOLI, Early White Cape, - per oz. 50 
Early Purple Cape, - . - “ 50 
Large Purple Cape, - - “ 60 


Brimstone, or Portsmouth cream coloured, 50 
C= Sow early in May. 


CABBAGE, Knights’ Early dwarf, - per oz. $7 
“ 


Early York, - - - 25 
Early Large York or Harvest, - “ 25 
Early Emperor, - - - & 5 
Early Bullock’s Heart, - “ 95 
Early Drum Head or Battersea, . « 325 
Early Sugarloaf, - ° “& 95 
Late Sugarloaf, or Large Ox, - - & @6 


Vanack, a superior new sort, 
Sinclair’s Flat Dutch, superb early heading,“ $7 





DEVON BULL FOR SALE. 
ner for his own service, has no use for him, and he 
will be la bargain. Apply at this vffice. de 18 


BHAVILD 4 2 


~ “ 2514 


[No 37 


Fiat Dutch, - - - 


“ 
Cromwell’s Drum head, or Baltimore, -~ 
Drumhead, “ ‘ n & 95 
Large Green Glazed,  « - “ of 
Late Flat Battersea, - . & gs. 
Red Dutch, Globe or Pickling, - « 95. 
Large Scotch, for cattle, - & os 
Cow, or Cesarian Kale, for cattle, « 59: 
Green Curled Savoy, . - & of 
Drum Head Savoy, - - “ 95 
Yellow, or Early Golden Savoy, - & 
Tree, or Thousand headed, - “ os 
Turnip Rooted, above ground, .- © og 
Turnip Rooted, below ground, - “ 


3C Sow in September (in frames) March for early sorts, May 


for late. 
CARROT, Long Orange, - - - = = 
Early Horn, - - - > 
Blood Red, - - - ° 2 
Lemon, - - - - « 18 
Large Altringham, for cattle, - ~ per lb. $1 
Large White, for cattle, - “ $1.25 
3} Plant early in April. 

COLEWORT, OR COLLARDS, per oz. or 
3L> Sow early in May. 
CAULIFLOWER, Early, - - ° “« 75 

Late Dutch, - - - “ 95 
3L3°Sow middle of May and September. 
CELERY, White Solid, - - . © @ 

New Silver Giant, - - * oF 
Rose coloured solid, fine, - - “ 95 
Turnip rooted, - - * @ 


3L> Sow early in April. 
CHERVIL, for Salad, - ° - & 9s 
3L> Sow early in Spring and at intervals. 


CORN SALAD, - - ° & 95 
3L> Sow last of August. 

CRESS, Curled, or pepper grass, - - « 42 
Broad Leaf, or Garden, - - “« 95 
Water Cress, (Cresson de Fontain,) - “* 50 

CUCUMBER, Early Green Cluster, fine pickling, “ 25 
Early Frame, - - - & 
Whitmore’s half long, - - “ 95 
Long Green Prickly, - ° “ 95 
Green Prickly, - - - “ 95 
Keene’s Long Green Prickly, fine, - « 95 
White Spined, - - - “« 50 
Long Green Southgate, extra fine, : « 50 
Long Green Turkey, - - * 50 
Long White Turkey, - ° “ 50 
Small Gherkin, for pickling, - “ 50 
3(}Plant last of April—and July for pickling. 

EGG-PLANT, white, ornamental, - “2 00 
Parple oval, - ° - “4100 
Purple Prickly, - - “* 1 00 

Plant in hot beds last of February, and transplant last of May. 

ENDIVE, Green Curled, - - - & 95 
White Curled, - - e “ 95 
Broad leaved Batavia, - - “ 95 


3} Sow in June, and at intervals to the last of August—for 
principal crop, in July. 


INDIAN CORN—50 cents per doz. 


Smith’s extra early fine, - per ear. 6 
Early Golden Sioux, or Dutton, . “ 6 
Early Sugar, or Sweet, - - “ 6 
Early White Mandan, - - “ 6 
Early Tuscarora, : - «“ 6 
Early Chinese Tree, prolific, - és 6 
Early Corey, - « +6 


{HF See Field Seeds for late sorts. 

Plant as early as possible on a rich warm border, and at intervals. 

KALE, Siberian, finest for early spring greens, per oz. 12 
30> Sow in August. 

LEEK, Scoich or large Flat, best sort, “ 95 


London, . - ° «“ 95 
3L> Sow last of March, and transplant in June. 


( Catalogue. to be Continued.) 








WHITE TURKIES. 


A few pairs for sale at $3 per pair. Also for sale in the spring, 
several kinds of Fancy Fowls, &c. 
A pure bred CHINA SOW, about 1 year old, in fine order, at 
15. SAMUEL SANDS, 





ja 15 at the office of the American Farmer. 


, 





